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DOWN THE RIVER; 


OR, 


BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
A Story For Boys anp GIErs. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BUILDING THE RAFT. 


I FOUND Sim Gwynn at our landing-place 

on the verge of the swamp, which was a 
safe spot for him, as he could retreat, at the 
approach of a pursuer, where no one could 
follow him without a boat. On the raft lay a 
sharp axe, which assured me he had not re- 





mained in the swamp all the time during my 
absence. Z 

““Where did you get that axe, Sim?” I asked, 
disturbed by an unpleasant fear that he had 
been disregarding the rights of property. 

“T got it up to Barkspéar’s,” replied he, 
laughing, as though he had done a clever 
thing. 

“Then you must carry it back again, Sim. 
I won't havé any stealing done!” I added, 
sharply. 

“ Hookie! You don’t think I'd steal — do 
you, Buck Bradford?” 

“Didn’t you take that axe from Bark- 
spear’s?” 

“Yes, I did; but that’s my axe, you see; 
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and that makes all the difference in the world. 
That axe was gin to me by Squire Mosely. 
His best cow got out and came down into this 
swamp. She got mired in the mud, and couldn't 
get out. I dug her out for him, and took her 
home. Squiré Mosely wanted to do some- 
thing for me, and asked me what he should 
give me. I was going to say something to 
eat; but I felt kinder ’shamed. I was cuttin’ 
wood for the fire, when he come over, with an 
old blunt axe, the only one Barkspear would 
let me use. SolI told him I'd like a good axe, 
because I couldn’t think of anything else I 
wanted. He gin me the best axe he could 
find in town. I used it when Barkspear wan't 
round; but I kept it hid away in the barn. I 
went up and got it after you left.” 

* All right, Sim; I don’t want to have any- 
thing done that isn’t right.” 

“What you goin’ to do with them ropes, 
Buck?” he asked, as I threw the clothes lines 
upon the raft. 

** We want them to haul the logs out with.” 

Sim was in high spirits, and I concluded 
that he had filled himself again from the pro- 
visions I brought. I was confident that he 
would be satisfied as long as the rations were 
supplied. We poled the raft over to the brahch 
of the creek; and, as I had the plarf of the 
structure we were to build in my mind, we lost 
no time in commencing the work. 

**T don’t know what you're goin’ to do, 
Buck,” said Sim, as he picked up his axe; 
** but I can chop as well as the best on ’em. If 
you'll tell me what to do, I’ll go into it like a 
hund’ed of bricks.” 

‘You won't need your axe yet,” I replied, 
assured there would be no difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the manner of constructing 
the raft, for my companion had few ideas of 
his own. ‘*We must build the raft-on the 
stream.” 

I selected two logs from the pile, thirty feet 
in length, attached one of the lines to each of 
them, and hauled them out of the pile of lum- 
ber, though not till after we had secured the 
boards, slabs, and other smaller pieces. We 
placed them side by side over the deep water. 
I then nailed each end of a couple of slabs to 
the inner log, at the two extremities of it. We 
next rolled the outer log away from the other 
until the two were ten feet apart, and the other 
end of the slab was nailed to it, thus forming 
the shape of the raft — thirty feet long, and 

. ten feet wide. 

‘* Now, Sim, we want another log thirty feet 
long,” I continued, when the work was laid out. 

“I see it,” replied Sim; and, in his eager- 
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ness to be useful, I was fearful he would tumble 
into the river, for he was rather clumsy in his 
movements. 

I cut one of the lines in two, and carefully 
secured the frame to the trees on shore, using 
the other line to float the logs down to the 
structure. There was only one other stick jn 
the heap that was thirty feet in length, and we 
pushed this under the cross slabs, and nailed jt 
half way between the two. For the rest of the 
groundwork of the raft we were obliged to 
use shorter sticks; but we made a solid plat. 
form of large logs. 

‘Now, Sim, bring on your slabs, ten feet 
long,” said I, as I took my hatchet and nails. 

“I'll fetch ’em as fast as you can nail ’em 
on,” replied my willing assistant. 

“Take this pole as a measure, and cut them 
off the right length. You can try your axe 
now,” I added, throwing him a stick I had cut 
the width of the raft. 

He kept me well supplied with materials, 
until I had covered the logs with slabs, nailing 
them down to each stick. By this time I had 
used up all my nails, and it was nearly the 
supper hour. I did not like to leave the work 
in which I was so. much interested, but I had 
to go for the mail; and I wished to do s0, on 
the present occasion, in order to make some 
purchases in Riverport for the enterprise. 

**T must go now, Sim,” I said to my fellow- . 
laborer. 

* Hookie! You ain’t a-goin’ to stop work so 
soon —are you?” demanded he, with an ag- 
grieved look. 

““T must.” 

* But I want to do something more.” 

“You may cut up those small logs into 
pieces ten feet in length. They are to be 
placed crosswise on the raft, to keep us well 
up out of the water.” 

“T’ll do it; and I’ll have ’em all ready when 
you come down in the morning.” 

‘* Where are you going to sleep to-night,” 
Sim?” I asked. 

“I don’t know — in somebody’s barn,” re 
plied he, with a grin, which made me feel that 
his lodging did not-disturb him. 

‘“¢ You can sleep in our barn, if you like. No 
one goes into it very often, except myself.” 

“Thank ye, Buck. I always knowed you'd 
help me, and that was what I wanted to see 
you for.” 

‘¢ Have you anything left for supper?” 

* Plenty, Buck. I couidn’t eat all you gave 
me this forenoon.” ‘ 
“T will bring you a good supply in the morn- 
ing.” ° 


* 
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I left him, and hastened back to the house. 
My tyrants had been so busy in entertaining 
their distinguished guest that they probably 
had not thought of me. The squire was in 
the parlor with Mrs. Fishley, who was as love- 
lyas asummer day. She had company, and 
Iwas safe enough as long as the senator re- 
mained. My woes would come as soon as he 
departed; but I hoped to have the raft ready 
for a movement by that time. 

Supper was not on the table, and I went into 
the store to see if the mail was ready. Mr. 
Barkspear was there, engaged in telling Cap- 
tain Fishley that his good-for-nothing ‘‘ help” 
had run away and left him. 

“Hev you seen anything of Sim Gwynn?” 
said Mr. Barkspear, turning tb me as I entered 
the store. 

That was a hard question, and I decided not 
to pay any attention toit. I asked Ham if the 
mail was ready to go, and was hastening out 
to the barn to harness Darky, when Captain 
Fishley called me back. t 

“ Are you deaf, Buck?” demanded he, sharp- 
ly, and with that ugly look he had worn since 
our troubles began. 

“Not much,” I replied. 

“Mr. Barkspear asked you if you had seen 
Sim Gwynn. Why don’t you answer him?” 


“] would rather not answer him,” I replied; 


for, whatever other faults I had, I felt above 
lying and stealing. 

“That means, I s’pose, that you have seen 
him,” added Barkspear, in that peculiar whining 
tone, which always indicates a mean, stingy 
man. 

I made no reply, for I had no idea of betray- 
ing Sim, on the one hand, or of lying, on the 
other. 7 

“Why don’t you speak, Buck?” growled the 
captain. 

“TI have seen him, and he has run away. 
That’s all I have to say about it.” 

“T didn’t think your boy would try to kiver 
him up. Sim hadn’t any business to run away, 
jest when he was gittin’ big enough to be some 
help to me about the farm.” 

“T would have run away if I had been in his 
place,” I ventured to remark, perhaps foolishly, 
for I could not bear to see Barkspear assuming 
to be an injured man, when his own meanness 
had driven poor Sim from his home. 

“T allus took care on him, and sent him to 
school every winter, when there warn’t much 
to do; and it’s shameful for him to treat me so. | 
He hain’t got no gratitude in him.” 

“Did you have any trouble with him?” 
asked the captain. 
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‘* Well, we did hev a little yesterday morn- 
in’. He stole some things out of the house, 
and I licked him for’t,” replied Barkspear, 
rather sheepishly. 

‘He ought to be licked if he stole,” said 
Captain Fishley, glancing sternly at me; “or 
if he didn’t behave himself, and be respectful 
to his employers.” 4 

‘What did he steal, Mr. Barkspear?” I 
asked, indignantly. 

“Well, he stole some things out of the 
buttery.” 

‘Yes, sir! That’s just what he stole — some- 
thing to eat! He didn’t have breakfast enough 
to keep his stomach from grumbling, and he 
stole a piece of boiled pork and some cold 
potatoes.” 

‘* That boy eats more’n enough for four’ 
men!” exclaimed Barkspear, in disgust. 

‘““No matter if he does; he ought not to be 
starved. In this house we have enough to eat, 
and that which’ is first-rate too. When Sim 
told me he didn’t get enough to eat, I pitied 
him, for I’m not used to such things.” 

Captain Fishley almost smiled at this “ first- 
rate notice” of the fare at his house; and my 
judicious commendation saved me any more 
hard questions from him. 

‘*When boys are growing, they feed pretty 
strong,” added the captain, now entirely non- 
committal. 

‘¢ Sim was half starved, and I gave him some 
of the good things from our buttery; and I 
don’t think anybody here will say I stole them. 
They don’t call it stealing when any one takes 
something to eat, either for himself or to give 
to some one that’s hungry.” 

Captain Fishley looked benevolent and mag- 
nanimous, but he did not say anything. He 
took credit to himself for the state of things I 
explained. ‘ 

“Sim has run away, and if you want to 
know where he has gone, you must ask some 
one besides me,” I added. 7 

‘‘There! that will do,” interposed the cap- 
tain, sternly. ‘“‘ You may go and harness ‘the 
horse.” 

While I was hitching Darky to the post, I 
saw Barkspear leave the store, and I do not 
think he obtained much sympathy from Cap- 
tain Fishley. I wish I could have spoken as 
highly of the Christian love and kindness of 
his house, as I had of its hospitality and good 
fare. We had an extra nice supper that even- 
ing, out of respect to the distinguished guest. 
Everything was pleasant at the table, and Mrs. 
Fishley seemed to be the loveliést. woman in 
the world. Iam afraid there are a great:many 
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families that appear better before company than | 


at other times. 

When I was getting into the wagon to go to 
Riverport with the mail, Squire Fishley pre- 
sented himself, and said he would ride a little 
way with me, and walk back. He seated him- 
self by my side, and I drove off. I was glad 
he was only going a short distance, for his 
presence would have interfered with my oper- 
ations in procuring supplies for the raft. But 
I was glad to see him alone, for I wished to ask 
him whether the whole forty-six dollars he had 
given me was intended for me. If it was a 
mistake, I did not desire to take advantage of 
it, though the loss of the money would defeat 
my enterprise with the raft. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SQUIRE FISHLEY MAKES IT RIGHT. 


ID you know how much money you gave 

me, Squire Fishley?” I asked of my 

distinguished companion, as I drove over the 
bridge. 

**No, I did not; and I don't wonder that you 
ask, Buck,” he replied, very solemnly. 

“You gave me forty-six dollars, sir.” 

“ Forty-six,” he added, taking out his large 
pocket-book. 

He did not seem to be at all astonished at 
the magnitude of the sum, and I wondered 
what he was going todo. Much as I dreaded 
the loss of the money, I was satisfied that he 
had made a mistake, and I felt that it would 
not be honest for me to keep it without inform- 
ing him. Of course I expected to be commend- 
ed for my honesty in refusing to take advantage 
of a drunken man’s mistake ; but he did not say 
a word, only fumbled over the thick pile of 
bank notes in his pocket-book, for the purpose, 
I judged, of ascertaining whether he had lost 
any or not. To my astonishment, however, he 
took two bills from the pile, and handed them 
to me. 

What's that for?” I asked, involuntarily 
taking the bills. 

“T meant to give you more,” said he. 

More!” I exclaimed. 

“TI didn’t know what I was about very well 
last night,” he added, with a groan which ex- 
pressed the anguish he felt for his error. “I 
ought to have given you a hundred.” 

“Why, no, sir! I don’t ask anything,” I re- 
plied, confounded by his words. 

“You don’t understand it as well as I do,” 
said he, shaking his ar and bestowing a 
mournful Jook upon me 
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“But I can’t take a hundred dollars, sir.” 

‘Yes, you can, and you must. I shall not 
feel right about it if youdon’t. It ought to be 
a thousand; but I shall make it up to you some 
time.” 

** Why, Squire Fishley, if you had given me 
a couple of dollars, I should have thought you 
had treated me very naegenely," I protested, 

**- You saved my life.” 

“I don’t know as I did.” 

*¢ But you did more than that for me. I was 
intoxicated; I cannot deny it. I fell into the 
river in that state. If I had been found 
drowned, the cause of my death would have 
been rum!” he added, with a shudder. “] 
have always been classed with the moderate 
drinkers, though sometimes I don’t taste of 
liquor for a week. Rather to oblige my friends 
than to gratify my own taste, I drank with 
them till I was in the state you saw me. I was 
drunk. What a scandal to my family, to my 
position, to my church! If it could have been 
said the Hon. Moses Fishley was drowned in 
consequence of getting intoxicated, I should 
not have slept in peace in my grave. You 
saved my life; and I.am sure no one knew me, 
so that I hope to save my-reputation. it has 
been a terrible lesson to me, and with God's 
forgiveness for the past, and his help for the 
future, I will never drink another drop of wine 
or liquor.” 

“I am sorry it happened, sir; but I am will- 
ing to do all I can for you without any money,” 
I interposed. 

‘“* My gratitude, if nothing else, compels me 
to give you what I have given; and I hope you 
never will mention the matter.” 

‘* Never, sir!” 

“TI know that I deserve the humiliation of 
an exposure,” continued the squire, in a very 
mournful tone; “but I feel that the facts would 
injure the cause of truth and religion more 
than they would injure me. My brother used 
to think I was a hypocrite because I attended 
to the concerns of the soul. I don’t know that 
he has thought so since I went into the Sen- 
ate. He used to laugh at me for going to the 
prayer meetings; and I don't know what he 
would say if he should learn that I got drunk 
and fell into the river.” 

$* He will never find it om oom me, sir; but 
I don’t want all this money.” 

“Keep it; but I trust you will not spend it 
footishly, nor let my brother know that you 
have it.” 

“T will do neither. 


Captain Fishley and I 
don’t get along well enough together for me 
to say _— to him.” 
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“Why, what’s the matter?” 

[told nfy story; for I felt that if the senator 
could trust me, I could trust him. I did not 
say anything about my half-formed intention 
torun away. The squire was very sorry there 
was any trouble; but, as it was a family mat- 
ter, he did not like to say much about it, though 
he promised to do all he could for me. 

“I think I won’t go any farther, Buck,” said 
he. “I suppose you will despise me, for you 
know me better than any other person.” 

“}’m sure I don't despise you.” 

“Tm confident my misfortune — if it can be 
called by that name — is all for the best. When 
Igohome, I shall come out for temperance, and 
I think this journey will do me good.” 

I thought it must be very mortifying for him 
to talk to me in that way; but he was sincerely 
penitent, and I am sure he was a better Chris- 
tian than ever before. He was a truer man 
than his brother in every respect, and I should 
have had a high regard for him, even if he had 
not given me a hundred dollars. 

I had money enough now to pay my own 
and my sister’s passage to New Orleans ina 
steamboat; but I was so fascinated with the 
raft that I could not think of abandoning it. 
Iwas going to build a house upon it; and my 
fancy pictured its interior, and the pleasure we 


might enjoy in it, floating down the river. It 
was a very brilliant ideal which I had made up 
in connection with the new craft. 


In due time I reached Riverport, and ob- 
tained the mail-bag. At the post-office, I hap- 
pened to meet the landlord of the hotel, who 
wanted to know how Squire Fishley was. I 
told him he was quite well. 

“They say there was a man drowned in the 
river last night,” he added. “I’m glad to hear 
from Squire Fishley.” 

“Tt wasn’t the squire,” I replied. ‘‘ He went 
home with me.” 

“It was somebody else then; but nobody 
seems to know who it was.” 

Idid not enlighten him. In the Riverport 
Standard there was an item in regard to the 
accident, which stated that “an elderly gentle- 
man, under the influence of liquor, had fallen 
from the gang-plank of the steamer into the 
river,” and that “‘a young man had attempted 
to save him; but, as neither of them had been 
heard from, it was supposed that both were 
drowned. But it was possible they had’ been 
saved, and had continued on their journey 
in that or some other steamer.” I learned 
that a great deal had been said about the affair 
in the town, and I never heard that any satis- 
factory solution of the mystery was obtained. 
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The squire was safe, and that was all I cated 
for. 3 

At a store where I was not known I par-’ 
chased ten pounds of nails, and such other 
articles of hardwaré as would be needed in 
carrying on the work upon the raft. The 
method of supplying Sim with provisions was 
amore difficult problem; but, at a restaurant 
near the steamboat landing, I bought a boiled 
ham, which I thought would keep my hungry 
assistant alive for several days. I also pur- 
chased a keg: of crackers, half a cheese; a 
couple of loaves of soft bread, and a basket to 
carry them in. I was rich, and did not mind 
the expense. 

When I arrived home, I took the basket and 
the hardware to the back side of the barn; but 
before I went to bed I saw Sim, and told him 
where they’'were. Before I made my appéar- 
ance in the morning he had carried them away 
to the swamp. Everything had worked suc- 
cessfully thus far. Sim was in no danger of 
starving, and I was relieved of the necessity 
of feeding him from the buttery of the house. 

I gave Squire Fishley a copy of the Standard, 
and pointed out to him the paragraph in rela- 
tion to the “ elderly gentleman under the in- 
fluence of liquor.” He turned pale, and trem- 
bled, as he read it; but I assured him he was 
perfectly safe, and that no one but myself was 
in possession of his secret. 

After breakfast, when I had finished my reg- 
ular “chores,” I hastened to the swamp to 
work on the raft. I cannot describe the satis- 
faction which this labor, and the thinking of it, 
afforded me. It was fully equal to a trip down 
the river in a steamboat. Day after day, and 
night after night, in my trips*to Riverport, and 
in my bed, I anticipated the voyage down the 
stream, and the pleasure of keeping house in 
our mansion on the raft, with Flora and Sim. 

After three days’ hard work, we had the body 
of the raft completed. We had: covered the 
long logs with short ones; and on the upper 
tier laid a flooring of slabs, which were more 
plentiful than boards, as they were thrown 
away by the sawmills above. The platform 


‘was more than a foot above the surface of the 


water, and I was confident that it would carry 
us high and dry. 

It only remained to build the housé —the 
most pleasing begause it was the most difficult 
part of the job. This structure was to be 
eighteen feet long and six feet wide, placed 
in the middle of the platform. I put together 
two frames of the’ requisite size; forming the 
sills and plates ofthe building, and boarded 
them up and down, leaving three windows on 
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each side, and a door at the rearend. I made 
the rafters of slabs, with the round side down. 

On the fifth day, so enthusiastically had we 
labored, I expected to complete the outside of 
the house, so that Sim could sleep in it. I was 
putting on the last of the roof boards, which 
lapped over so as to shed the rain, when an 
unfortunate circumstance occurred to delay the 
work. My bow-legged friend and fellow-labor- 
er was the most willing boy in the world. He 
was quite skilful in the use of the axe; but 
he was very awkward in his movements, and 
did not always work to the best advantage. 

Towards the last of the work, we had come 
short of boards, and I was thinking of going 
to the sawmills, seven miles up the stream, 
to buy a few to complete the work. But there 
was a heavy rain in the night, which raised the 
creek, and brought down quite a number of 
them. I had swung a boom out so as to catch 
them. Sim had just hauled one of these, 
soaked with water, out of the river. While 
heewas raising the end to hand it up to me, on 
the roof, his feet slipped, and he went into the 
stream with a “ chug,” like a frog. 

Sim could not swim, and he began to flop 
about in the wildest and most unreasonable 
manner. I threw him a board, but he did not 
seem to have sense enough to graspit. I saw 
that he would be drowned in a moment more, 
unless he received more efficient help. I was 
fearfully alarmed for his safety; and, though I 
could swim like a fish, I doubted my ability to 
handle such a clumsy fellow in the water. 

Kicking off my shoes, I dived after him from 
the roof of the house; for he had gone down, 
and I was not sure that he would come up again. 
I could not help “thinking that this accident 
had ruined my enterprise. Though it seemed 
to be a long time to me, and doubtless a much 
longer time to him, he had not been in the 
water more than three seconds when I dived 
after him. . 

I did not find him under tiie water; but, 
when I rose to the surface, I saw him a rod or 
more below me, floundering about like a crazy 


alligator. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


-—— AT one time, in England, the fashion 
of shoes ran on square toes to such a degree 
that a proclamation was issued forbidding all 
persons wearing shoes above six inches square 
at the toes. 


—— In a celebrated school for girls in Ger- 
many, the students are required to walk six or 
eight miles each day. 
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POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
fort,” ‘Confessions of the Ideal,” “ A New Spirit of 
the Age, ” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &e. 





THE FAMILY OF COLERIDGE. 


I WILL say now what I had intended saying 
in my last paper — something about Cole- 
ridge’s family. When he accompanied Words. 
worth and his sister Dorothy Wordsworth to 
Germany, in 1792, he fell in love with her; and 
Ido not believe that he ever loved any one else, 
although Coleridge was not the man to love any 
one deeply except himself and his own dreamy 
moods. There is no question that Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s mind finally gave way under 
her quiet and deep-rooted affection for the 
“‘shiftless ” poet philosopher; for she died un- 
married, and a visionary, harmless imbecile. 

In 1794, Southey, Lovell, and Coleridge re- 
solved to found a brotherhood across the At- 
lantic, and consequently they all began to look 
out for wives to accompany them. Cottle was 
the innocent means of introducing ‘them to 
three sisters, who carried on a millinery es- 
tablishment in Bristol. Their names were 
Sara, Edith, and Caroline Fricker. In a mo- 
ment of almost simultaneous madness, they 
married them; Coleridge taking Sara, Southey 
Edith, and Lovell Caroline. They were very 
commonplace, virtuous girls, and none of 
them brought happiness to their husbands; 
for Southey’s wife became insane in after 
years, and died in a lunatic asylum; and Sara 
was the bane of Coleridge’s existence, from 
her inability to comprehend his genius, or to 
sympathize with his pursuits. When he had 
written one of those fine. poems: which now 
have made him immortal, she would peevishly 
say, ‘*O, don’t, Sam, bother me with that non- 
sense! Why don’t you write an article for the 
Quarterly, as brother. Southey does, and geta 
hundred guineas for it, instead of wasting your 
time in writing such rubbish, and then have to 
borrow five pounds of Joe Cottle to save us 
from starving?” All which was very sensible 
and true, but the very worst thing she could 
have said to a man of Coleridge’s temperament 
and self-love. But it was all too late. 

In 1796, Hartley Coleridge was born; in 
1800, Derwent; and in 1803, Sara, Coleridge’s 
daughter, came. These were his only chil 
dren, and all were remarkable for their talent. 
Shortly after the birth of Sara, the circum- 
stances of Coleridge became so hopeless, that 
he was compelled to break up housekeeping; 
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and his wife and children sought a home in 
the house of Robert Southey, one of the most 
noble, self-sacrificing, but ungenial of men, 
and the very antipodes to Coleridge. 

Although the children of Coleridge never 
knew a father’s tare beyond their infant years, 
still, as Iam writing on ‘‘ Poets’ Homes,” I will 
say a few words about them. 

Hartley, the eldest, was a man of great 
genius, as both his prose‘and poetical writings 
show. His poems are full of power, sweetness, 
and subtilty of thought. He was also a very 
accomplished scholar, and a most appreciative 
critic. His biographies of Massinger and Ford 
are perfect models, his style being at once 
sweet, simple, and scholarly. He seems to 
have inherited his father’s felicity of diction, 
with the advantage of conciseness. But his 
habits were dissipated, and finally he filled a 
drinkard’s grave. The last fifteen years of his 
life— he died at the age of fifty-three — were 
chiefly passed in the village ale-houses scat- 
tered around the lakes of Westmoreland. His 
face, which was a vulgar copy of his father’s, 
consequently became bloated and sensual, his 
mouth resembling that of a fish rather than 
that of a man; Lat his eye retained to the last 
some sparks of its former intellectual fire. He 
dragged along a worthless existence, — un- 
married, — and supported by a small annuity, 
the joint contribution of Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Moxon, the publisher. He lies buried with- 
ina few feet of Wordsworth, who followed 
him to his unhonored grave in Grasmere 
churchyard. 

Coleridge’s other son, Derwent, still sur- 
vives, and is a respected clergyman of the 
Church of England. He, also, has written 
several creditable books, and his edition of his 
father’s works evinces considerable care, taste, 
learning, and industry. 

The poet’s only daughter, Sara, died in 1852, 
aged forty-nine. She possessed more of her 
father’s genius than any of them, having dis- 
tinguished herself by an admirable collection 
of her father’s works, and a most brilliant and 
original romance, called Phantasmion, which 
the Quarterly Review declared to be one of 
the most charming fictions ever written by a 
woman. She derived great advantages from 
being carefully educated by her uncle Southey, 
in whose household she was domesticated from 
her childhood to her twenty-sixth year, when 
she married her cousin, Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge. For many years she was the amanuen- 
sis of her uncle, whom she assisted greatly in 
his numerous laborious literary occupations. 

After her marriage she resided principally in 
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London, with her husband, a barrister of great 
reputation and affluence, and, like all the Cole- 
ridges, possessing considerable literary attain- 
ments. On her father’s death she was asso- 


ciated with him in arranging the desultory 
fragments her father had left of his work on 
the Christian Faith. When she died, this labor 
of love was continued by her brother Derwent; 
and to their joint labors we owe the ‘com- 
pletest edition of the great poet’s writings. 
So much for the children of S. T. Coleridge. 


THE HIGH AND MIGHTY MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL COBDEN, AUTHOR 
OF “ Brssiz LOVELL.” 


OHI. NEW TRIALS. 


S Gloriolus was deciding what it was best 

to do, a very disagreeable occurrence 
added to his troubles. That he might hide as 
much as possible his rapid decline, he gen- 
erally rode, instead of walking. And one day, 
when he was out in his carriage, he saw two 
men, mounted on fine horses, coming towards 
him, and at once recognized them as the two 
tallest and handsomest men in the royal guard. 
To avoid them was impossible, as they had 
planted themselves directly in his way. They 
had heard of the great change in him, and 
wishing to satisfy themselves as to the truth 
of the report, and to pour contempt upon him, 
if all they had heard were true, had come all 
the way from his native town to see him. As 
they approached him, they reined up their 
horses and gazed at him. O, what a dreadful 
meeting it was for Gloriolus! It was the first 
time since his downfall that he had seen these 
tall, magnificent men, and he was completely 
overwhelmed. To add to his mortification, 
one of the men began to address him in terms. 
of ironical praise. 

*¢ Hail, Lord Gloriolus!” he said, with great 
warmth and earnestness of manner. “ Why, 
what event, pray tell us, led you to leave the 
place of your birth —a place made the most 
illustrious of all places in the world by your 
majestic height? And you have grown in 
greatness since we saw you last! Indeed, 
when one has not seen you for some time, the 
sight of you creates new surprise! Really, 
upon my honor, Lord Gloriolus, you grow 
taller and taller! But a moment ago I was 
offering to bet with my friend that even on 
foot you would be taller by a head than he is 
on his large horse! May we be so bold now 
as to ask you to compare your height with his, 
and see if I were not right?” 
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‘‘T am in great haste,” answered Gloriolus. 

“ Ah! in. great haste?” replied the one who 
had been. silent. “I have always said that 
Lord Gloriolus was taller in appearance than 
in reality;, and now that. I have come: near 
enough to. him to scan him well, .1 would. be 
willing to lay a wager that he.is no taller than 
lime 

‘¢] wish I were much shorter,” said Glorio- 
lus; “and, indeed, you would do me a great 
kindness if you could reduce me to the size of 
a dwarf, that I might anes er escape the obser- 
vation of all such as you.” 

**O, what a wise man!” answered. the one 
who had last spoken. ‘You are ‘preparing 
beforeliand, I think, for what is tocome. If I 
may believe a certain. rumor, you will soon 
have the desire of your heart.” ~ 
. Having, ridiculed the poor man.as much as 
they chose, these two magnificent men of the 
royal guard. put spurs ‘to their horses and went 
off at a flying rate. 

“And js this a specimen of what. I am to 
hear after I get home?” said Gloriolus to him- 
self. ‘Ah, cruel fairy! how dreadful is the 
punishment you inflict for a trifling deed done, 
in a moment of forgetfulness.” 


The poor man would haye, been glad to fly 


to the ends of the earth, never again to see his 
Qwn ‘country ; ; but bis purse was empty, and 
his father, no longer regarding him with the 
same affection as formerly, had used his au- 
thority, and declared he would never send him 
another cent. 

_« If y you are destined to become as small as, 
you ae been tall and large,” he wrote him, 


“it will soon be very unsafe for you to go. 


about the world alone, and I shall have to 
take care of you.. .You had better not stay, 
away until prangers take you.for.a child, and 
make sport of you.” 

O, how bitter were such words to the pride 
of Gloriolus.!. but he could not deny that they 


were wise; and he yielded at last, and turned, 


back, and went home. 


The first thing his eye lighted upon was the. 


high door, that had been made expressly for 


him. Now, alas! the most ordinary door was. 


quite high enough for him. 

At the sight of his mother he was very much. 
overcome, and threw himself into her arms, 
She, too, was moved, and shed many , tears. 


Such a change i in the size of a man, had never. 
been heard of -before; and the. poor mother 


could not concéal her. painful surprise, and the 
father could not, hide, his dissatisfaction. He 


had so often shown his paternal pride in past. 


days, when his son was the object of universal 


‘in the heart. 
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admiration, that he now felt humbled with 
him, and alike the subject of ridicule. Morti- 
fied .and out of humor, he'at once began to 
upbraid him. 

“You see now the fruit of your foolish con- 
duct,” he said. - 

**Be quiet, my husband,” interrupted his 
wife. “* Will you receive our child with re. 
proachestyand can you love him the less for 
resembling you more than.ever before? Eyen 
as. he is ‘iow, he would make any other father 
than: you proud of him.” 

'“ Well, if he grows no shorter, I'll forgive 
him for what he has already lost,” was the 
short, cross answer. 

Gloriolus said nothing in reply, but at once 
asked for-his room, and was shown to it. 

As soon as.he was alone, and had a chance 
to look about him, he saw that his mother had 
been so. thoughtful. as to put furniture in the 
room suited to his low. stature, and. that she 
had even had the bed shortened. Such kind- 
ness and consideration touched his heart. 

“« Ah,” said he, as he lay down to rest, “this 
bed will soon be. too long for me, ang may kind 
mother will have to shorten it again.” 

¥ (TO BE OCQNTINUED.} 


——@ 


OUR PIOTURE GALLERY. —V. 
AISOP’S FABLES. 


Tue: Boys AND THE FROGS. 


TROOP of boys were playing at the edge 
- of a pond, when, perceiving a number of 
frogs.in the water, they began to pelt at them 
with: stones. They had already killed many 
of the poor creatures, when one, more hardy 
than the rest, putting his head above the wa- 
ter, cried out to them, “‘ Stop your cfuel, sport, 
my lads}, consider, what is play to you is death 
to us.” 
‘ ‘THe EaGLe AND THE ARROW. 


A. bowman took aim, at an eagle and hit him 


As the eagle turned: his .head, in 
the agonies of death, he saw that the arrow was 
winged with his own feathers.. ‘* How much 
more severe,” said, he, ‘‘are the wounds made 
by weapons which we ourselves haye supplied!” 


Tue THIEF AND THE Doc. 


_A thief, coming to rob a house; would have 
stopped the barking of a:dog by throwing sops 
tohim, ‘Away with you!” said the dog: “I 
had my suspicions of you_before;, but. this ex- 
cess of civility assures me that you are a rogue.” 

A bribe in hand betrays mischief at heart. 
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Tue GOOSE. WITH THE GOLDEN EGGs. 


Acertain man had. the good fortune to pos- 
sess a goose which laid him a golden egg every 
day. But dissatisfied with so slow an income, 
and thinking to seize the whole treasure at 
once, he killed the goose, andi cutting her 
open, found her — just what any other goose 
would be! 

Much wants more, and loses all. 


Tue Tuirsty PicEon. 

A pigeon, severely pressed by thirst, seeing 
a glass of water painted upon a sign, supposed 
it to be real; so, dashing down at it with all 
her might, she struck against the board, and, 
breaking her wing, fell helpless to the ground, 
where she was quickly captured by one of the 
passers-by. 

Great haste is not always good speed. 


THe Fox AND THE GRAPES. 

A fox, just at the time of the vintage, stole 
intoa vineyard where the ripe, sunny grapes 
were trellised up on high in mast tempting 
show. He made many a spring and a.jump 
after the luscious prize; but failing in all his 
attempts, he muttered, as he retreated, ‘‘ Well, 
what does it matter? The grapes are sour!” 


Tue FROG AND THE Ox. 


An ox, grazing in a swampy meadow, chanced 
to set his foot among a parcel of young frogs, 


and crushed nearly the whole brood to death. 


One that escaped ran off. to his mother with 
the dreadful news. ‘‘And O, mother!” said 
he, “it was a beast — such a big four-footed 
beast! — that did it.” ‘‘ Big?” quoth the old 
frog; ‘how big? Was it as big” — and she 
puffed herself out to a great degree — ‘‘as big 
as this?” ‘*O,” said the little one, ‘‘a great 
deal bigger’ than that.” ‘‘ Well, was it so 
big?” and she swelled herself out yet more. 


“Indeed, mother, but it was; and if you were- 


to burst yourself, you would never reach half 
its size.” Provoked at such a disparagement 
of her powers, the old frog made one: more 
trial, and burst herself indeed. 

So men are ruined by attempting a great- 
ness to which they have no claim. 


Tue Cock AND THE JEWEL. ' 


As a.cock was scratching up the straw in a 
farm-yard in search of food for the hens, he 
hit upon a jewel that by some chance had 
found its. way there. “Ho!” said he, ‘you 
area very. fine thing, no doubt,.to those who 
prize you; but give me a barleycorn before all 
the pearls in the world.” 





The cock was a sensible cock ;-but there are 
many silly people who despise what is pre- 
cious, only because they cannot understand it- 


Tue Fox AND THE MAsK. 


A fox had stolen into the house of an actor, 
and in rummaging among his various prop- 
erties, laid hold of a highly-finished mask, “A 
fine-looking head, indeed!” cried he; ‘‘ what 
a pity it is that it wants brains!” 

A fair outside is but a poor. substitute for 
inward worth. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


BEAR-HUNTING IN SUMMER. 


J “HE black bear roamed in the American 
forests in immense numbers before the 
white hunters appeared with their fatal rifles. 
Even to-day we can hardly believe the stories 
of the old hunters, unless we turn to the sta- 
tistics of commerce. We then can glean some 
idea of their numbers, from the fact that, from 
the year 1798 to 1802, one hundred and ninety 
thousand bear-skins were exported from Que- 
bec, and that in 1822 the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany alone exported three thousand pelts of 


*the black bear. 


The early settlers in this state found these 
animals in all of our forests, especially beside 
the sea-shore and among the lofty and precip- 
itous mountains. Now and then Bruin would 
become tired of his vegetable diet, and during 
a dark night take a fancy for the inmates of 
the sheep-fold. Sometimes, in a moment of 
indiscretion, he would attempt to hug 4 steer, 
and get badly kicked and gored for his folly. 
Bruin ig very fond of milk; and when he has 
once found his way into the dairy, he will fre- 
quent it every night, if not detected and driven 
away. During the summer of 1834 old Sandy 
Greggs of Centreville left his outer cellar door 
open at night, and was surprised to find his 
milk-pans empty in the morning. He had 
heard no one enter, and could not account for 
the sudden evaporation of his milk, but sur- 
mised some one of the neighboring negro 
family had stolen it. On the other hand, the 
negro family had left their outer cellar door 
open, and were likewise surprised to find their 
milk-pans empty in the morning. But they. 
mistrusted that the sly old Scotchman Sandy 
had emptied them. Thus a week or two 
passed, to the amusement of the neighbors, 
who enjoyed ,the, epithets of mzlk-stealers, 
which were passed between Sandy and the 
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negroes; when, one night, another family 
lost a nice ham, and another a large, fine 
cheese. This was carrying the joke a little 
too far, and measures were taken to detect the 
rascally thieves, but without avail. The farm- 
ers removed their eatables from their cellars, 
and kept them above stairs, until one night a 
fortunate circumstance revealed the thirsty 
and milk-loving thief. 

One of the negroes, being awakened by a 
noise, lifted his head from the bed-clothes, 
and beheld, to his great terror, a bear reach 
in his paws through an open window, seize a 
pan of milk, and drink its contents up. 

The story of the negroes was not believed; 
and a few days elapsed, when Sandy arose 
early one morning and walked out in front of 
the house to stretch his limbs, when he became 
terror-stricken on beholding a bear come up 
out of his cellar with a firkin of butter in his 
arms. Greggs bolted into the house, crying 
out to his wife, “‘O, Nabby, Nabby! here is 
the old scratch coming out of the cellar!” The 
frightened pair, looking out of the window, be- 
held, to their dismay, Mr. Bear marching off in 
grand style with the firkin in his fore paws. 


As soon as the bear had disappeared in the 


forest, Sandy tan to the town of Columbia, 
which was a few miles distant, and informed 
Bill Bucknam, a noted bear-hunter, of what 
had taken place at his house, and what he had 
seen. Bucknam promised to come up and kill 
the bear on the next night; and so the poor 
Scotchman went home rejoicing. 

At sunset Bucknam arrived at the log-house, 
and soon arranged his plans. He left the cel- 
lar door open, and placed below, as a bait, a 
large pan of good, fresh milk, and then opened 
one of the windows of the house, and ~ down 
beside it to wait for the bear. 

Midnight came, but no bear appeared as yet. 
Bill was fatigued with watching, and fell asleep 
in his chair. Dreams of rough-and-tumble 
bear-fights were passing through his brain, 
when he was suddenly awaked. Reaching his 
head out of the window, he could not see any- 
thing in the obscure light, but his quick ear 
detected some one moving about down cellar. 
He listened closely, and was soon satisfied that 
the old féllow was down below; and, sure 
enough, he was then coming up the stairs. A 
moment after, Bruin emerged from the cellar- 
way, holding carefully in his paws the pan of 
milk. 

Now was the time for the hunter. 
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tumbled backward into the cellar, where he 
lay grunting and kicking. Bucknam hastily 
loaded his rifle, and ran out to the cellar-way, 
but thought it best not to venture down, as 
the animal was evidently dying. So he re- 
turned to the house, and kept watch until day- 
light, when they all went below, and found an 
enormous bear shot through the neck. After 
this the milk-pans in Centreville were not dis- 
turbed. 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


PSEUDONYMES. 


HE following list of pseudonymes, or as- 

sumed literary names, will be found very 
useful for reference. Other namés not given 
below will be explained on application (through 
Mr. Optic) to the subscriber. 

Ik. Marvell, Donald G. Mitchell; 
Titcomb, Dr. Josiah G. Holland; Edmund 
Kirke, James R. Gilmore; Gail Hamilton, 
Miss Mary Abigail Dodge (of Hamilton, 
Mass.);. Christopher Crowfield, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe; Fanny Fern, Mrs. Sarah Pay- 
son Parton; Mary Clavers, Mrs. Caroline M. 
Kirkland; Mrs. Partington, B. P. Shillaber; 
A. L. O. EZ. (that is, A Lady Of England), 


Timothy 


_Miss Charlotte Tucker; Orpheus C. Kerr (that 


is, Office-seeker), Robert H. Neweil; Artemus 
Ward, Charles F. Browne; Mace Sloper, 
Charles G. Leland; Yosk Billings, Henry G. 
Shaw; Doesticks, Mortimer Thompson; Feems 
Pipes of Pipesville, Stephen Massett; K. WN. 
Pepper (that is, Cayenne Pepper), James M. 
Morris; Major Fack Downing, Seba Smith; 
Petroleum V.[esuvius] Masby, David R. Locke; 
Fennie Fune, Mrs. Jane Croly; Ned Buntiline, 
E. Z. C. Judson; McArone, George Arnold; 
Carleton, Charles C. Coffin; Cari Benson, 
Charles A. Bristed; Marion Harland, Mrs. 
Virginia Terhune; The Country Parson, the 
Rev. A. K..H. Boyd; Mr. Sparrowgrass, 
F. 8. Cozzens; Sophie May, Miss R. S. Clarke; 
Owen Meredith, Edward Robert Bulwer Lyt- 
ton; Louse Mikibach, Clara Mundt; Miles 
O’ Reilly, Charles G. Halpine; Y¥anuary Searle, 
George S. Phillips; Sam Slick, Judge Thom- 
as -C. Haliburton; Dunn Browne, S. Fisk; 
George Eliot, Mrs. Mary A. Lewes; Grace 
Greenwood, Sara J. C. Lippincott; Corry 
O’Lanus, Joseph Howard, Jr.; Mark Twain, 
Samuel C. Clements; Geoffrey Crayon, Wash- 
; George Sand, Madame Dude- 


pointed his trusty rifle out of the windaw, and | Peter Parley, Samuel G. Goodrich ; Fokn Pha- 
fired directly at the bear’s head. Bang went | ix, Gent., George H, Derby; Boz, Charles 
the gun! The bear gave a loud snort, and | Dickens; Currer Bell, Charlotte Bronté; El 
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lis Bell, Emily Bronté; Acton Bell, Anne 
Bronté; Diedrich Knickerbocker, Washington 
Irving; Zilia, Charles Lamb; Peter Pindar, 
John Wolcott; Barry Cornwall, Bryan W. 
Procter. 

A work on pseudonymes has recently been 
published in London by Olpkar Hamst. This 
name is itself a pseudonyme. It is also an 
anagram; that is, a transposition of the let- 
ters composing the author’s real name. Can 
any of our readers puzzle it out? W. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


CHARACTERS. — ELLEN, Lucy, UNcLE Dick, 
Mons. BALLERIO, al/ias JAKE SUTER. 


Scene I. — Sitting-room. Lucy and ELLEN 
in conversation. Uncte Dick, half hid 
from view, seemingly absorbed in reading 
a newspaper. 


Lucy. Have you one of his circulars? 

Ellen. Here is one. (Producing a paper.) 

Lucy. Read it aloud. 

Ellen. (Reading.) ‘‘ Mons. Ballerio, For- 
tune-Teller! The Greatest Wonder of the 
Age! Will be at No. 49 North Street for one 
Week. Future events told with vivid exact- 
ness. A likeness of your future wife or hus- 
band shown to you. Rooms crowded daily.” 

Lucy. What is the fee? 

Ellen. ** Gentlemen, one dollar; ladies, fifty 
cents.” 

Lucy. 

Ellen. 

Lucy. Let us go. It will be fine fun. 

Ellen. It will be wrong in us to go, Lucy. 
He is a knave and an impostor, we may be 
sure: God has. purposely veiled the future 
from our sight. It is enough for us to re- 
pent the past, and to try and improve the 
present. 

Lucy. You have got one of your sermon- 
izing spells on you now, Ellen. 

Ellen. No, I have not. I am merely ex- 
pressing my opinion on the subject; and I 
know that at heart you agree with me. Be- 
sides, we can apply our money to a better-pur- 
pose than by encouraging such a- notorious 
rascal as we can justly suppose Mons. Ballerio 
to be. That dollar would close up the sub- 
scription for the Sabbath school library, or 


That would be a dollar for both of us. 
Yes. 
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help materially in the purchase of a scholar- 
ship in the Mercantile College for poor Benny 
Ralston, the bright-eyed soldier-orphan. “ 

Lucy. O, I guess you and I do our share in | 
a charitable way. If necessary; we can exer- 
cise self-denial in another quarter. You see, 
I have set my heart on visiting the fortune- 
teller; and you know how headstrong I. am. 
Mary Ellet was there yesterday, and Belle Ar- 
nold the day before; and you just ought to 
hear them talk! 

Ellen. Did he tell them anything that was 
true? " 

Lucy. O, ina blundering sort of way. He 
generalized, as they always do, you know. I 
have not a bit of faith in him, yet am deter- 
mined to go. Will you not accompany me, 
Ellen? You need not have your fortune told, 
if you do not wish to. 

Ellen. I will go along, since you wish it, 
yet do so reluctantly. I warn you in advance, 
that I wiJl have the good sense to hold on to 
my half dollar. 

Lucy. What he may have to tell me will 
furnish fun enough for both of us. 

[Exit ladies. 

Uncle Dick. The young ladies are off to 
consult that prince of humbugs, Mons. Bal- 
lerio. What dunces they are, Lucy in partic- 
ular! They think I am a little deaf; supposed 
that I was eatirely absorbed in my paper. But 
I overheard them, and I will give them enough 
of fortune-telling, if I can only head them off. 
It will take quick manceuvring, though. 

([Uncre Dick lays aside his paper, puts away 

his spectacles, and hurries out of the room. 


Scene II.— A Room. Table covered with 
maps, globes, cards, and other fortune-tell- 


ing paraphernalia. Mons. BALLERIO, in 
wrapper and wig, seated by the table. Un- 
cLE Dick enters; Mons. BALLERIO rises to 
his feet. 


Mons. Ballerio. Goot mornin’, sair; vaire 
fine day. Vat be your goot pleasure? 

Uncle Dick. Mons. Ballerio, a young lady 
is on her way here to have her fortune told. 
You must permit me to personate you; you 
must allow me to put on your wig and wrapper. 

Mons. Ballerio. (Indignantly.) Vig! Vat 
you mean by zat? You no take my place; 
you spoil ze traffeek; you ruin my reputashon. 

Uncle Dick. V\\* tell the truth, which you 
never do, unless by accident. I will acquit 
myself creditably: The fact is, Jake Suter, 
your broken English will not do with me. I 





know you like a book. You shaved me many 
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a time, down on Canal Street, before your 
hand got unsteady from drinking bad whis- 
key. 
Mons. Ballerio. You are Richard Appleby. 
Uncle Dick. And well you know it. Here 
is a dollar.. Now off with that toggery. 
[Mons. BALLERIO accepts the dollar, dis- 
vobes, and retires. UNCLE Dick assumes 
disguise and seat: Lucy and ELLEN exter. 


Uncle Dick as Mons. Ballerio. 
in’, ladees. ‘Vaire fine day it is. 
three chairs.) 3 

Lucy. (In surprisé.) Why do you put out 
three chairs? 

Uncle Dick. One is for ze genteelman. vat 
accompanee ze ladees. 

Lucy. (Looking around.) I see no gentle- 
man. 

Uncle Dick.. But ze fortune-tellair does. 
There is a genteelman accompanee ze petite 
lady — a young man viz light hair and ze 
sweetest of blue eyes, and he vares ze blue. 
He is — vat you call him? A middy? Yes. 

Lucy. (To Extten.) Whom can he mean? 
Brother George? 

Ellen, It would seem so. 

Uncle Dick. Ze lady speak his name. 


Good morn- 
(He puts out 


He 


have one scar on his cheek — a cut viz a sabre- 
cut — vich might ’ave knocked out his eye out! 


(Eten laughs.) . 

Lucy. (To ELLEN, scaredly.) Let us go. 
He frightens me! Can George be dead? 

Uncle Dick. Ze \adees’ friend is well. Mons. 
Ballerio just show you one sample of ze second 
sight. Now for ze fortune. Ladees, half a 
dollar. (Lucy pays the money.) (Head bent 
in-seeming deep study.) Ze lady is an-orphan; 
she have one uncle, who is ze guardian of ze 
lady likewise. She get one letter yesterday; 
she open him; no bracelet there. Bracelet 
come by western mail to-day. But you no 
marry him! 

Lucy. (In dismay.) Not marry him? 

Uncle Dick.. No. It is a tall man vat inter- 
venes. Whiskers much; goatee not so much; 
mustache none, Green bag under. ze arm. 
Ah! a pettifogger ! 

Lucy. (To ELten.) .He means your lover. 
I shall ne®er marry him. 

Ellen. (Lugubriously.) I hope not. - 

Uncle Dick. No mattair vat ze ladee: hope. 
Ze fate is ze fate. 
for you, my petite demoiselle; vich:I am sorry 
for. Suffering, sickness, death. I can read 
but to ze thirtieth year. 

Lucy. (In fright.) Amz:1 to die then? 

Uncle Dick. Ze lady must not ask: that. I 


I see not very much good’ 
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no see vaire plainly beyond ze thirty year; it 
is vaire misty. 

Lucy. O, Ellen! I wish we had not come, 
Iam so frightened! He knows so much, and 
all will come true! How did he know about 
George, or the bracelet, or anything? Let us 
go. ‘ [xt ladies. 


Scene TIf. — Sitting-room again. Uncle Dick, 
reading as before. The Ladies enter. He 
rises and sets out ¢/ree chairs. 


Lucy. (Astonished.) Why, uncle Dick! That 
is just what Mons. — 

: Ellen.’ (Interrupting and nudging Lucy.) 
Hush! 

Uncle Dick. What was my ward about to 
remark ? 

Lucy. Why did you set out three chairs? 

Uncle Dick. One is for ze genteelman vat 
accompanee ze ladees: He have one scar on 
ze cheek — a cu¢ made with a sabre-cut — vich 
might ’ave knocked out his eye out ! 

Lucy and Ellen. (Inunison.) O, iincle Dick! 

Uncle Dick. That package there contains the 
bracelet. It came’ y the western mail. “But 
you no marry him!” 

Lucy. Uncle Dick — it is a shame! 
were acting Mons. Ballerio. 
sition! 

Uncle Dick. Mons. Ballerio would have im- 
posed upon you more shabbily. I knew him 
for years as a Dutch barber on Canal Street. 
Here is your half dollar, Lucy, which he never 
would have refunded. Apply your money to 
a better purpose, encourage no pretenders, 
provide for your own future, and always re- 
member the lesson it has been my pleasure to 
teach you. [ Curtain. 


You 
What an impo- 


A S.LicGut MisTAKE. — One morning, as a 
friend was going up the stairs of a hotel in 
Buffalo, he saw a person ascending before him 
whom he supposed to be an acquaintance: 
so he gave him a smart reminder with his 
cane, upon which the man, a stranger and an 
Englishman, turned sharply round. ‘“O, I 
beg a thousand_ pardons,” said our friend; “I 
really thought you were Harkins.” ‘‘’Airkins, 
*Airkins! Hand does ’Airkins like that. sort 
of thing, you know, you know?” retorted the 
irate cockney. RATTAN. 


— Venus, the goddess of love and beauty, 
is said to’ have sprung from the foam of the’ 
sea. The Zephyr wafted her to the Isle of Cy- 
prus, where she was attired by the Seasons and 
led to the assembly of the gods. 
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OROQUET. 


HIS fascinating out-door exercise for la- 
dies and gentlemen, which has acquired 
such a popularity in this country, is by no 
means a new invention. It was played over 


three centuries ago in England, under the. 


name of Pall Mall, where, in an enclosure 
bordered with trees, this game was played 
with great zeal. It was also introduced into 
France, where it became very popular with the 
nobility. 

Although: croquet is mainly played in the 
open air, it may, with modifications, be played 
in-doors also; and under an. awning, with 
good lights, it enables many to pass a pleasant 


evening. There are many things which con-’ 


spire to make this social game so popular. It 
is not a fatiguing exercise, as it requires only 
moderate and graceful movements of the body. 
Inestimating distances by the eye, it is equally 
as benefiting as the in-door game of billiards, 
while the wholesome exercise in the open air 
is not the least of its advantages to ladies. 
One great requisite for the proper enjoyment 
of the game, besides a good, smooth lawn, is a 
good set of implements; and one drawback in 
obtaining such has been in the paint, which 
wears off; but Messrs. O. L. Briggs & Co., 
573 Washington Street, Boston, use a China 
paint, which soon becomes as hard as the 
wood itself, the set thereby always presenting 
a new and brilliant appearance. 


ee 


BASE BALL REPORTS. 
THE GAME IN THE EAST. 
Lowell vs. Harvards. 

The Lowell Club, in a game at Jarvis Field, 
Cambridge, a short time since, defeated the 
Harvard nine by a score of 23 to 20. The 
match was played on an exceedingly hot day, 
and the playing of both clubs was not up to 
their usual mark. 

The Young Gramercy Club of New York 
visited the Hub, and played a game with the 
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Trimountains, being defeated by a score of 
42 to.g. . 

The Irving Club played a match with the 
second nine of the Somersets, defeating them 
by a score of 26 to 18. They also visited 
Southboro’, and played a fine game with the 
St. Marks, in which they were victorious by a 
score of 21-to 15. 

The Resolutes played a match with the 
Franklins of Jamaica Plain, defeating them 
by a score of 25 to 13. SHortTstTop. 


Charlestown, Mass. 

The championship of this city was contested 
for, some time since, by the Una and Monu- 
ment Clubs, in which the Unas were victori- 
ous, retaining the championship by a score of 
56 to 5. 

Melrose, Mass. 

A match game between the Wyoming and 
Crescent Clubs of this town resulted in favor 
of the former by a score of 43 to 4. 


SuBSCRIBO. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Base Ball is progressing finely in this city. 
Among late matches are the following: Char- 
ter Oaks vs. Ontarios — won by former; score, 
33. to 24. Impromptus vs. Eries — won by the 
latter; score, 13 to 11. Atlantics vs. Eries — 
won by the former; score, 21 to I9. 


Haverhill, Mass. 

The Stars of this town played the Bradford 
Club of Bradford, winning by the close score 
of 28 to 26. A week previous, in a game of 
five innings between the same clubs the score 
stood, S. 22, B. 14. 


Portland, Me. 


The Enterprise Club defeated the Young 
Americas in a match, by a score of 38 to 6. 
RoLiine STONE. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


First Base. — The first game of the serics 
between the Atlantic Club of Brooklyn and 
the Trimountain Club of Boston will be played 
some time in August. 

C. L. M. — Creighton was in Boston in Ju- 
ly, 1862. He died in October of the same year 
from injuries received in a cricket match. 

A. B. S. — Certainly; an umpire’s decision 
is final in all cases. : 

P. E. R.— The question was answered some 
two weeks.since. Have you heard from Roch- 
ester? 

X. E. R.— The subject will receive due at- 
tention as opportunities offer. Rag 
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886. Okechobee. 887. 1. Onyx. 2. Pearl. 
3. Amethyst. 4. Lapis-lazuli— Orar. 888. 
United States. 889. (Mice on H) (earth) (E 
in S) (truck) (t. eye on sofa) (fat her) — My 
son, hear the instructions of a father. 8go. 
Setter. 891. Bulldog. 892. Newfoundland. 
893. King Charles. 894. Bloodhound. 895. 
Pointer. 896. Spaniel.. 897. O-sage. 898. 
S-age. 899. L-ever. goo. H-owl. gor. S-kin. 
go2z. G-lad. g03. M-use. 904. S-link. 905. 
Wander, warned, warden. 906. Thebes. 907. 
enone 


Rebus. 


TRSINE 


RIDDLE. 
90g. My tongue is long, my voice is strong, 
And yet I breed no strife; 
My call you hear, both far and near, 
And yet I have no life. 
OrGAN GRINDER AND Root. 


ENIGMA. 
gio. It is composed of 6 letters. The 6, 4, 5 
is an appellation of respect. The 1, 2, 3, 5 is 
seen in the sky. The whole i is found in every. 
house. J. W. B. 
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Sans-Tetss. 

gti. Take a phrase of ‘four words. The first 
means daring; the second is a boy’s name; 
the third is an article; the fourth means equal. 
Behead the first word, and it is aged; behead 
the second ‘word, and it is a man’s name; be- 
head the third, and it is a pronoun; behead 
the fourth, and it is an action. You now find 
a sentence. Lorain Lincoiy. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


BLANKs. 

Fill the blanks with words that read back- 
wards and forwards the same : — 

913. God’s was upon —— when she 
partook of the forbidden fruit. +914. I will 
make out the for you, ——, if you will 
call your girl —— for an —— witness of the 
contract. Brack Dwarr. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

915. My first is in mine, but not in pit; 

My second is in part, but not in bit; 

My third is in key, and also in lock; 

My fourth is in timepiece, but not in the clock; 

My fifth is in monkey, but not in ape; 

My sixth is in carpet, but not in tape; 

My seventh is in board, but not in shingle; 

My eighth is in rattle, but not in jingle; 

My ninth is in mitten, but not in glove; 

My tenth is in hate, but not in love; 

My last is in cake, as well as in cook; 

My whole you will see is the name of a book. 

ALERT. 
ENIGMA. 

916. One warm day in August_1, 3, 9, 7,6 
Yankee offered to 2, 5, 8, 4 a lemon for me if I 
could find one growing on the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 
7, 8, 9 beside me. Jersey Brive. 


917: GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


TRANSPOSITION OF STORY. 
918 O king, send away the four truant bears 


of Tes SAGITTAW. | 
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IN CINNATI is a new friend, and hasnot 

heard that our optics do not admit of let- 
ters written with pencil. — Midshipman’s puz- 
zie is too long: — Here is a letter signed **San- 
cho Panza, the future president of the United 
States.” Judging from his portrait, he must 
already be too old for that office. No threats 
of conspiracy against the life and peace of 
Hannah can intimidate her while she remains 
under our protecting care. We shall not send 
her to the Sandwich Islands. — Johnny Brown 
has changed his residence, and now receives 
letters at Wampsville, Madison County, N. Y. 
The transpositions were not quite up to the 
standard. 

Yorick complains of an ‘outrageous trick” 
played upon him. Some one, writing in his 
name, has asked for correspondents, and he 
has received about fifty letters. If he does not 
answer them, his reason is, that he did not ask 
for them. — We are truly obliged to Kate Lo- 
raine for mourning our supposed demise so 
heartily; but we still live, and hope, as she 
does, that it may be long ere such warm 
friends are called to lament the reality. — 
Grant Eastman may save himself the trouble 
of repeating that request, as it is not at all 
probable we shall ever comply with it. 

Punch will not be notified, except by not 
receiving his Magazine. — E. E. W., they are 
mostly drawn. — Sylvan Grove, your premises 
are wrong. The charade alluded to was not 
yours, but another man’s. — Grant Stevens, 
your enigma is upon a proscribed subject. — 
Herbert Hall, we always read it Jefore it is 
published. Rebus almost good enough, but 
we have a great many good ones this week. — 
Ethan Allen, yes. — Tempest, the words have 
too-nearly the same signification to make first- 
class puzzles. One letter a week is. about all 
we can attend to. 

Rattan has our profoundest sympathy for 
the injustice done him. We hope his luck 
may turn next time. — Foul Play, we do not 
preserve any letters answered in the Letter 
Bag unless they contain price of subscription. 
— Tommy Hickup, Monser Hickup is another 
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young man of an amiable disposition. We 
can neither be bribed nor frightened, but hold 
the even tenor of our way boldly and with a 
good conscience.— Monsieur sends a conun- 
drum: “*Why isa man in debt like one in 
pain? Because he owes (Ohs!) ” — Max, put 
the young bird back again. 

Bunny aspired to be a walkist, and became 
greatly disgusted with the profession upon his 
first experiment. Puzzles, W. B. — L. W. B. 
sent no answer. His address is Box 89, Rock- 
port, Mass. — Toodle, sent before. — H. O. W., 
rebus accepted. — Keystone, the rebus on Can- 
ton has been sent every day or two for six 
months. — We acknowledge very interesting 
letters from Little Nell and Green Heron, Esq. ; 
also from C. A. Elms, Dolphin, and Licorice 
John. 

A Humorist is not so humorous as he might 
be. He gives the following specimen: ‘* Why 
is an errand-boy like a horse put up at auc- 
tion? Because he goes for what he'll fetch. — 
S. B. G., Lakes Michigan and Huron are 
about the same height. — No one can equal 
R. C. L., Jr., in finding answers to head work. 
He sends almost a full list of correct answers. 
— Leo M., are the conundrums original? — 
Mabel Richards sends correct answers. 

We ate glad to hear from the new Bunny, 
but cannot admit him under that name until 
our old friend Bunny is no more. Send an- 
other name, Mr. Bunny, Jr. — Here comes 
Gold Pen again, after a Rip Van Winkle si- 
lence. Some one did inquire for him. He 
will send his autograph and photograph to 
any one who will address, with similar cour- 
tesies, Gold Pen, Box 2835, New York City. 
By the by, some one intimated.that-several let- 
ters had been advertised for G. P.,at the New 
York City post-office. 

ACCEPTED 

Rebuses — Jap, Eureka; puzzle — Maurice; 
numerical puzzle — Monsieur; reversions — 
Dictator; proverbs — Hautboy; transpositions 
—R.C. L., Jr.; double acrostic — Captain 
Waldron. 
DECLINED. 

Eureka, A. M. C., G. C.I1., Billy Bun, Willie 
New, Monser Hickup, Sam Sharp, Bunny, 
Elmwood, Bill Bucket, Paul Kendail, Guy 
Mannering. 

Wish CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cin Cinnati, 173 Laurel Street, Cincinnati, 
O.; Ernest Thornton (printer), Box 235, Wo- 
burn, Mass.; William F. Miller (on stamps), 
Box 3788, P. O.,-New York City; Captain 
Waldron, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TOKENS. 


WHEN we compare the copper coins of 
different countries, we find those repre- 
senting the same value to vary considerably 
in weight. If we continue our investigations, 
we may learn that coins of copper, nickel, and 
bronze are generally not worth the amount 
for which they pass.+ The copper cent is not 
worth a hundredth part of a silver dollar; nor 
is the copper sou worth a twentieth part ofa 
silver franc. These pieces, as well as coins of 
niékel and bronze, are rather tokens, or signs 
of value, than real money. They are, of cgurse, 
worth something. Some dare worth a third, 
some half, and others a still larger proportion 
of their nominal value; but they never quite 
reach that value. 

Under the British government, banks, and 
sometimes individuals, have been allowed to 
coin copper tokens. But in such cases the 
coins are stamped as tokens. Most of our 


readers have doubtless.seen these “* penny to- 
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kens, halfpenny tokens,” “bank tokens,” 
and “ commercial tokens,” and have wondered 
why these were called tokens, while coins of 
the same metal, and of less weight, with the 
inscription ‘ Victoria Det Gratia Regina,” 
were stamped as pennies and halfpennies. 
They must not expect, however, that a gov- 
ernment which has the right to coin money 
will call its own coins fokens, though the real 
and the nominal values may differ materially. 
But these cheap coins are not the only ones 
that are too light. In this country, for many 
years, our silver money was of full weight; 
but in 1851 the issue of three-cent pieces was 
authorized. These were to be three fourths 
silver and one fourth copper, and were to be 
a legal tender in payment of debts for sums of 
thirty cents and under. Two years later the 
half dollar, quarter, dime, and half dime were 
reduced in weight nearly one fifteenth. About 
the same time the three-cent piece was made 
nine tenths silver, that it might correspond in 
fineness with the other silver money of the 
United States; and its weight was established 
at three fiftieths of the new half dollar. 

Two silver halvec, four quarters, ten dimes, 
or twenty half dimes, therefore, are not worth 
a silver dollar, but about ninety-three hun- 





dredths of that amount. Silver dollars are 3 
legal tender for any amount; but the smaller 
silver coins, as they have. become, to a certain 
extent, tokens, are not a legal tender for sums 
above five dollars. 

All the silver coins of Great Britain are to- 
kens; that is to say, twenty silver shillings are 
not of equal value with a gold sovereign; and 
the real.value of the other English silver coins 
falls short of the nominal value as much in pro- 
portion as the shilling does. 


ENGRAVING. 


UR. young friend Downsey wished us to 
* give in our columns some information 
upon the art of engraving. No doubt many 
of our readers have a laudable curiosity to un- 
derstand the mode by which the fine engray- 
ings we publish are produced from the hand of 
the designer till they appear upon the printed 
page. The artist does not draw the design 
upon paper, as many suppose, but upon a nice 
ly-prepared block of box or pear-tree wood, cut 
across the grain, of the requisite size, the sur- 
face being made very smooth. Upon this he 
sketches his design with a black lead pencil or 
with Indian ‘ink: - Mr. Nast executes his de- 
signs with Indian ink; Hammatt Billings, and 
most other artists, use a pencil, sometimes 
shading with ink. Great care is taken that 
the whole effect shall be represented in these 
drawings. The wood is cut away by the en- 
graver on the whole surface of the block ex- 
cept where the lines occur. Impressions can 
then be taken from these blocks the same as 
from printers’ types. We have seen an illus- 
trated volume, however, by some ingenious 
farmer, who, for economy’s sake, prepared his 
own éngravings, in which this order of things 
was reversed, the lines of the drawing being 
cut away instead of the blank space. It is 
needless to say that the effect was as ludicrous 
as though a troop of Cornish miners should 
undertake to perform a symphony of Beethoven. 
Etching is a kind of engraving on copper or 
other metals with a sharp needle. The plate 
is first covered with a varnish that will resist 
the action of aqua-fortis. The design is done 
upon paper with lead pencil; this is laid upon 
the varnished plate and passed through a roll- 
ing-press, by which process the drawing is 
transferred from the paper to the varnished 
surface. The lines of the drawing are then 
scratched out with the etching-needle, and 
aqua-fortis is applied to the plate, and allowed 
to remain long enough to corrode or bite in 
the lines made with the needle. * 





